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THE EMPIRE IN THE WORLD

The British Commonwealth or Empire is a thing-in-itself. It has
a life and character of its own; its unity is 'organic9 in the
proper sense in which a living organism has a unity, not the aca-
demic and misleading sense of 'constitutional'. But it exists only
in the wider world, and lives or dies by its relationship with the
rest of the society of nations.

It is often claimed that the great contribution which the Com-
monwealth has to make to world society is the example of its own
loose yet effective organization. But that example is not readily
followed by countries lacking the peculiar historical association out
of which the Fourth British Empire has grown, nor indeed does it
always seem to them very impressive, or likely to be serviceable to
the varied host of states members of the United Nations. The more
valuable immediate example is simply that of the attitude of mind
which makes the Commonwealth system work: the attitude of
tolerance. Without tolerance there can be no lasting peace, nor
any effective organization for the maintenance of peace.

Looking around at the squabbling and intolerant world to-day,
we may well be tempted to conclude that war is thus inevitable,
and that the wisest statesman or country is the one that prepares
for war most urgently and vigorously. But that conclusion of
despair is the certain road to catastrophe. Once war is thought of
as inevitable it becomes inevitable, if only because tolerance must
founder between the Scylla of coercion and the Charybdis of ap-
peasement. Neither coercion nor appeasement is in the vocabulary
of British Commonwealth relations: they are absent because war
is not only formally 'unthinkable' but actually never thought oft
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